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The Activist is a student quar- 
terly printed by Oberlin College un- 
dergraduates, the names of whom are 
listed above. The purpose of the Act- 
ivist is to simulate and develop crea- 
tive political, social, and moral re- 


‘flection, to interpret and carry forth 


student activities in these areas, and 
to provide a medium for the inter- 
change of ideas and opinions. The pub- 
lication is independent of any organi- 
zation, although we are associated 
with Students for a Democratic Society 
in more or less an ideological sense: 
we both desire to see the extension of 
the democratic process, so that each 
individual might have the chance to 
develop to his fullest capacity, free 
from fears of war, hunger; free to 
hear all sides and form opinions in an 
atmosphere of tolerance and sanity. 

Publishing a magazine such as The 
Activist requires time and money. Thus 
far we have not had to write lengthy 
appeals for funds, and solicit contri- 
butions from groups. We have subsisted 
on small donations, subscriptions, and 
the private resources of our staff. We 
are thankful that we have been able to 
publish up until now, and are grateful 
for the large number of encouraging 
letters which have been coming to this 
office ‘at a steady rate. We are glad 
that some of our articles have pro- 
voked some response and comment: We 
appreciate comments and criticisms. It 
is through the advice of our readers 
that we can become better. 

After the bills are paid for this 
issue, the till will be empty. We can- 
not become a viable publication with- 
out a source of income. Therefore, the 
editors propose that friends of The 
Activist unite and form The Friends of 
The Activist. If 200 readers sent 
$1.00 per month to this office, we 
would have a_ chance "to be something" 
in which students around the country 
would take pride. It would be theirs; 
it would be good. 
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In a publication such as the 
Activist, written and read by a com- 
munity sharing some degree of con- 
sensus regarding political values, 
it should not be necessary to labor 
in detail over the several chal- 
lenges confronting the peoples of 
the world, and especially confront- 
ing those who claim to be of the 
Left --. 

Internationally, the growing 
power and even higher expectations 
of the "underdeveloped" nations; the 
numerous issues directly relating to 
man's nuclear arsenal; the popula- 
tion problem; the influence of the 
Cold War conflict on seemingly every 
private and public facet of the com- 
mon life; simultaneous with the pol- 
arizing effects of the Cold War, 
disintegration of easily - grasped 
categories like "democratic," "un- 
democratic," "neutral;" the evolu- 
tion from Stalinism to ? in Russia; 
the hazy and threatening future of 
China; the movement of power away 
from the West in the United Nations; 
the development of outer space; the 
coming of new communications sys- 
tems... 

Domestically, 
the Welfare State 
hard facts of poverty in America; 
the drift of decision-making power 
away from directly representative, 
legislative or executive institu- 
tions into corporate and military 
hands neither checked nor respon- 
sible to the courted "public;" the 
persistence of a racism that mocks 
our principles and corrupts the 
everyday life; the encroachment upon 
our civil liberties seen in the in- 
tellectually-masked "balancing" the- 
ory of the five Supreme Court judges 
as well as in the naked paranoia of 
our most rabid. Communist-phobes; the 
resurgence of a leaderless McCarthy- 
ism raising the flag and fist in ev- 
ery city across the land; the near- 
total absence of left position in an 
incredibly conservative Congress; 
the growing dominance of the milita- 
ry over formerly civilian decisions; 
the decline of already-meager social 
welfare legislation in the face of 
larger defence appropriations; the 





the failures of 
to deal with the 





by Tom Hayden 
squandering and continuots -- vc. ov’gh 
somewhat checked -- exploiting of our 
natural resources; the ugliness and 
ill - planned nature of our cities; 
the development of a technology great 
in its potential; 

Educationally, the endless re- 
pressions of free speech and thought, 
the stifling paternalism that infects 
the student's whole perception of what 
is real and possible and.enforces 4 
parent-child relationship until the 
youth is suddenly transplanted into 
"the world;" the sterility of the stu- 
dent government and the general stu- 
dent community; curriculums conspicu- 
ourly anachronistic in the fields of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America; whole 
new areas of study in astronomy and 
nuclear physics; ‘ 

The problems are immense. We of 
the left, however, find no rest in 
theory, and little hope in leadership. 
Liberal philosophy has dealt inade- 
quately with the twentieth century. 
Marx, especially Marx the humanist, 
has much to tell us but his conceptual 
tools are outmoded and his final vi- 
Sion implausible. The revolutionary 
leaders of the rising nations have 
been mostly non-ideological, either 
forced to be so or preferring(as is 
the case of Guevara)to forge their po- 
litical views in the heat and exigen- 
cies of revolution and the present. 
The American intellectuals? C. Wright 
Mills is appealing and dynamic in his 
expression of theory in the grand man- 
ner, but his pessimism yields us no 
formulas, no path out of the dark, and 
this polemicism sometimes offends the 
critical sense. The others? There is, 
I find, an inhibiting, dangerous con- 
servative temperament behind the fa- 
cade of liberal realism which is so 
current: Niebuhr in theology, Kornhau- 
ser, Lipset and Bell in political sci- 
ence and sociology, the neo-Freudians 
in psychology, Hofstadter in history, 
Schlesinger and others of the ADA mind 
in the Democratic Party. Their themes 
purport to be different but always the 
same impressions emerge ---man is in- 
herently incapable of building a good 
society, man's most passionate causes 
are nothing more than dangerous psy- 
chic sprees, the issues of this period 
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are too complex and sensitive to be 
colored by emotionalism or moral con- 
viction, ideals have little place in 


politics, we should instead design ef- 
fective, responsible programs which 
will produce the most that is realis- 
tically possible... Here and there, 
from the pages of Dissent or from iso- 
lated radicals and scholars, including 
Mills himself, come cries: No! You 
false liberals are suffering from the 
failure of your youthful dreams, you 
are eviscerating the great optimistic 
tradition of liberalism from the En- 
lightenment to the twentieth century, 
you are justifying disinterest in mor- 
ality, you are eliminating emotion, 
dissent, outrage and, yes, the well- 
springs of life itself. 

So here we stand, limp, question- 
ing, even scared. Our jokes run some- 
thing like the cover of a recent Lib- 
eration; scrawled in the manner one 
finds covering rest room walls is the 
question "what can we do now?," and 
the huge, bold answer, "get ready to 
die." It is not as though we can dis- 
miss the world; some of us know people 
who already have contracted radiation 
disease. It is not as though we can 
change things; Mills was pretty accu- 
rate with his description of the mono- 
lithic power elite. It is not as 
though we even know what to do: we 
have no real visionaries for our lead- 
ers, we are not much more than liter- 
ate ourselves. And it is not as 
though, I also fear, we even know who 
we are. What has made me so strangely 
sensitive when my brothers seem so ac- 
quiescent,what has made me call insane 
what the experts call the "hard facts 
of power politics," what has made me 
feel we are on the threshold of death 
when others excitedly say we are on 
the New Frontier, and why have I 
turned with trembling and disgust from 
the Americans who do recognize peril 
and recoil into shelters full of the 
comforting gadgets the culture has 
produced? A more binding situation is 
difficult to imagine. War, ironically, 
would be cathartic ---though the re- 
lease would be grimly brief, 

In the unpredictable meantime, 
there are classes to attend, there are 
drinking bouts ahead, new friendships 
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to be formed, loves to be experienced, 
parents to relate to---in short, lives 
to be led, no matter what the tension. 

But there are more than normal 
lives for us to lead. The felt truths 
of this age call us to incorporate new 
dimensions to our existence. Those di- 
mensions will constitute our response 
to the challenges of modernity I have 
briefly mentioned. Here a fundamental 
point should be made: "challenge" im- 
plies not only threat but opportunity. 
We have access to more knowledge, more 
potential and actual and varied power 
than ever before, and in the endless- 
ness of change lies always the possi- 
bility of making new and revolutionary 
departures. 


How, then, shall we respond? I 
should like here to separate style of 
response from program of response, and 


claim that both our style and our pro- 
gram can tend toward either a defeating 
dogmatism or a hopeful radicalism, 

By dogmatism of style is meantthe 
style which employs sterotypes,untes- 
ted concepts, easy answers, ritual- 
istic language. Red-baiting, especially 
the loose use of "stalinoid" and "stal- 
inist" is usually either paranoic or 
begs the central question: it attacks 
motivation or psychology without sub- 
stantivély addressing whatever issue is 
really at hand, e.g. whether or not, 
the democratic social control is evolv- 
ing in the Soviet Union, whether or not 
the Hungarian revolution was a facist- 
inspired uprising. Red-baiting is no 
more or less dogmatic, I should add, 
than its current opposite, "anti-anti- 
communism" or "issues orientation, " 
which tends to seal off critical, free- 
wheeling discussion in the worthless 
name of “group unity." The "issues ori- 
entation" tendency says essentially: 
let us join together in action wherever 
we agree upon the specific, isolated 
issue, regardless of our differences 
over any other issues; let us find an 
ideology "inductively," through group 
action, rather than starting with an 
ideology and running off into sectarian 
corners to spar. The danger in this 
course of action has not been, as fear- 
ful persons would allege, "fellow trav- 
elling" and "fronting", but more con~- 
cretely, the subversion of the possi- 








bility of lending a persuasive, 
sightful intellectual content to pro- 
test. "Ban the bomb" is a sentiment we 
all share intestinally, but it makes a 
movement appear mindless to the deci- 
sion-makers. Furthermore, it communi- 
cates no challenge to the Rand or Nato 
intellects, and most important, it has 
no permanent educational effect upon 
participant, audience, and society. 
The radical style, on the other 
jhand, takes as its presupposition Dew- 
jey's claim that we are free to the ex- 
jtent that we know what we are about. 
adicalism as a style involves pene- 
ration social problem to its 
oots, to its real causes. Radicalism 
presumes a willingness to continually 
press forward the query: Why? Radical- 
ism finds no rest in conclusions; an- 
swers are seen as provisional, to ve 
discarded in the face of new evidence 
or changed conditions. This is, in one 
sense, a difficult mental task and, in 
a more profound moral sense, it repre- 
sents a serious personal decision to 
be introspective, to be exposed always 
to the stinging glare of change, to be 
willing always to reconstruct our so- 
cial views. Who likes to understand 
himself, or be without his personal 
Bible, be it that of Marx, Freud, Dar- 
win, or Christ? Radicalism of style 
asks us to go beyond the State Depart- 
ment lies about the U-2, or the sim 
plistic view that Khrushchev dropped 
the fifty-megaton bomb for purposes of 
pure terror, or that democratic so- 
cialism solves all the problems of in- 
\ dividual development. In its harshest 
condensation, radicalism of style de- 
mands that we oppose delusions and be 
free. It demands that we change our 
life. 
All this circumlocution 
intended to suggest that 
statements or concerns 
less. On the contrary, I think most 
persons who lean to the teft politi- 
cally are moved by quite important 
feelings of solidarity for the impov- 
erished, the oppressed, the debased, 
and allof suffering mankind; bya 
commitment to the general ideals of 
Western humanism, particularly, the 
freedoms of speech, thought, and as- 
sociation; by a distrust of selfish, 
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competitive individualism operating in 
the economic sphere (or any other); by 
a belief in cooperation and collective 
planning balanced against the neces- 
sity for individual consent; and so 
on. These, however enthralling, are 
ot worthy of our allegiance as ab- 
traction. It is their infusion into 
ractical life which gives them true 
ontent and determines the extent to 
hich we shall value them, The things 
e are for or against are quite simple 
t the level of abstraction; it is in 
the test of their practical meaning 
that we must make our judgment--not 
between good and evil, but the more 
difficult distinction between better 
or best, or the hardest choice of all, 
hat of the necessary evil. Radicalism 
t seems to me, does not exclude mor- 
lity; it invites and is given spirit 
y the quality of reflective committ- 
ent, the combining of our passion and 
ur critical talents into a provision- 
1 position. To remove an idea from 
the plane of abstraction, it should be 
added, means to inject its meaning in- 
to our total life---to send telegrams 
of support to Southern students means 
to live one's solidarity with them,not 
bely glorious phrases by private self- 
ishness or tolerance of local discrim- 
ination. 
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Radical program is simply the ra- 


dical style as it attempts to change 
the practical life. As with style,a 
radical program is not one that rests 
before it has plumbed to the basis of 


the problem it confronts. We should 
not be satisfied with going by "back 
door" methods (how "realistic" ) to 


persuade President Kennedy to wire a 
telegram of encouragement to a jailed 
Martin Luther King. That is problem- 
mitigating, not problem-solving. That 
is useful, preventative, and even o- 
pinion-changing, but not radical for 
it in no sense identifies and deals 
with the underlying political-econom- 
ic-historic-psychological bases of the 
problem. 

All this is not to say we should 
diminish our urgency or reduce our 
passions--we should not. This is not 
to say we should go off in corners 
to study "both sides" of the issue"-- 
we should,but not exclusively. This is 
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simply to say that the student move- 
ment which has rejected so many in- 
stitutions and instruments of social 
change--the Southern courtrooms, by 
and-large, the Democratic Party, the 
military, often the Congress--has 
invented no substitute save a noble 
morality and in some cases a commit- 
ment to non-violence that will dis- 
Sipate soon if not secured in new 
social structures.An essential phase 
of radicalism is the decision to 
disengare oneself entirely from the 
system being confronted (segregation 
for example so that the structure 
sustains by our former attitudes 
can no longer endure. Another essen- 
tial, however, is that we visualize 
and then build structures to counter 
those which we oppose. This extends 
from the concrete formation of a na- 
tional student organization to the 
conceptual--for the time being--for- 
mation of a different society. 

Instead of this we find our- 
selves making the understandabl 
frequent mistake, for example, o 
confusing target with goal. This i 
true of the campaign to abolish th 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. HUAC is surely no more 
than a target, but our passions have 
made its abolition, in fact, a goal. 
The danger here is that in our fail- 
ure to formulate a comprehensive 
personal vision of a social goal be- 
yond the abolition of HUAC, aboli- 
tion itself may not carry with it 
scourging effect-on the society:the 
deeply rooted strands of national- 
ism, facism, and racism will be new- 
ly woven in new HUAC's by our fearful 
public. Similarly, the lunch-counter 
sit-in movement has been forced to 
develop a broader, more complex vi- 
sion of the future--inter-relating 
targets with goals -- to remain suc- 
cessful. 

Thus far we have been quick to 
know what we oppose -- racism, mili- 


tarism, nationalism, oppression of 
mind and spirit, unrestrained capi- 
talism, provincialism of various 


kinds, and the Bombs. It has been an 
almost instinctive opposition. We 
have been hurt by what exists, and 
we have responded in outrage and 
compassion. . » However, the times 
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are too threatening for us to respond 
simply as comforters of the oppressed 
keeping sentiments as our base, we 
must move ahead concertedly with our 
goal,the changing of society, not the 
assuaging of its continuous ills. 
That means politics as well as senti- 
mentality. That means writers and 
theoreticians as well as organizers 
and picketers, That means drawing on 
what remains of the adult labor, aca- 
demic and political communities, not 
just revolting in despair against 
tham and the world they have de- 
signed for us. Contrary to what our 
passions demand, our struggle will 
not be brief and cataclysmic---unless 
terminated in the roaring climax of 
nuclear war. Our gains will be modest 
not sensational. It will be slow and 
exhaustingly complex, lasting at the 
very least for our lifetimes. For 
many of us it will not and connot be 
a college fling, a costless, painless 
tugging at our liberal sentimentality 
It will be longer, and the cost 
great. 

What is desperately 
think, is the person of vision and 
clarity, who sees both the model so- 
ciety and the pitfalls that precede 
its attainment, and who will not des- 
troy his vision for short-run gain 
but, instead, hold it out for all to 
see as the furthest dream and peri- 
meter of human possibility. I am be- 
set by doubt at this point; so,per- 
haps, are we all. We doubt our abili- 
SY to effect change, we doubt our a- 
bility to understand enough, we doubt 
the validity of time-honored liberal 
notions, we doubt the right and wrong 
of it. I do not recommend that we ba- 
nish doubt and rush forth under the 
banal slogan "where there is a will 
there is a way," but I would suggest 
that it is possible and necessary to 
begin to think and act--provisionally 
yet strongly-- in the midst ofourg 
doubts. We must begin to see doubt, 
not as a reason for inaction--that 
way leads to intellectual sterility. 
We must see it as a reminder that in- 
fallibility is not the property of 
any single man and, moreover, that 
compassion for enemies is not simply 
a heroic show, but a manifestatim 
of our deepest moral anxiety. 
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When we become aware ofthe 
real possibility and the increasing- 
ly imminent probability of unima- 
ginable suffering and devastation 
by nuclear holocaust, or when we are 


faced with gross social injustices 
such as racial segregation, three 
basic ways of reacting are open to 


us: one, I think, is appropriate, 


but wrong, another seems appropri- 
ate, but right, and a third I con- 
sider inappropriate and irresponsi- 
ble. First, status quo evils can be 
accepted, defended, apologized for 


or rationalized. Second, they can be 
viewed with disgust, horror, out- 
rage, sadness, or a desire to see 
them changed. But the third alterna- 
tive for response would be typified 
by apathy, fatalism, despair, or re- 
Signation. This third mode of re- 
sponse (or lack thereof) is one 
which I consider absotulely subver- 
sive to democracy. 
I am more appalled by those 
who, amid the plenthora of currert 
crises, say, "Leave it up to Wash- 
ington and those who Know best," or 
those who throw up their hands and 
say, "What's the use?" We're all go- 
ing to be blown up anyhow," than I 
am by those (with whom I disagree ) 
who, on the one hand say, "We must 
get tougher and show them we mean 
business," or on the other hand, as- 
sert "50 megaton bombs really just 
show the rest of the world that we 
must conciliate." In other words, I 
can more readily accept teh apolo- 
gists for Kremlin or Pentagon poli- 
cies, than I can take the "don't- 
rock-the-boat" boys or the "don't- 
give-a-damn"apathists, or the sigh- 
heaving fatalists. However, I am 
convinced that, to avoid stagnation 
and inertai, the ideas and policies 
of peoples and governments need to 
be constantly reconsidered and re- 
viewed, And to insure forward evolu- 
tion, we mustccontinue to challenge 
‘and prod, question and criticize. 
But what about this issue of 
"loyalty", of the need to stand 
firmly together in times of crisis 
in the intrest of the greater "na - 


tional unity"? While discaqunting the 
position of those chauvinists who de- 
clare "My country, right or wrong," 
we should recognize a certain plausi- 
bility of the case built by liberals 
and moderates who, fearing the forces 
exerted by the reactionary Right, 
want support given to status quo po- 
sitions and @cisions,. 

Perhaps the way to answer this 
is to consider where our primary loy- 
alties lie. For many sensitive and 
conscientious people, supranational 
values must come first, whether these 
be expressed as "love of humanity," 
"acting in the will of God," or "wor- 
king for the brotherhood and common 
welfare of mankind-as a whole.” This 
doesn't negate a person's having a 
love for his country and an apprecia- 
tion for those traditions and insti- 
tutions which not only make dissent 
possible, but which also bring about 
opportunities for the "good life." 
However, a person who has loyalties 





transcending those to the nation- 
state is concerned about securing 
these opportunities for more than 
those in his own national grouping, 


and is willing to undergo the ridi- 
cule and censure of his own people 
for them. 

One of the most frequently heard 
questions directed at dissenting ac- 
tivists is "What good is this going 
to do?" or "Are you going to be ef- 
fective?" The answer to this is rela- 
ted to one's whole concept of the 
role in society of a creative, dis- 
senting minority. 

First, I think we have to face 
the fact that we may well not be ef- 
fective, that is, effective in the 
sense that we shall at some future 
time be able to point back to some 
significant social or political 
change for which our action was de- 
cisively responsible. Perhaps we are 
only adding our small part to an im- 
petus that will take a long time 
to build up. But taking it one step 
further, we may not even be able to 
see that much “effectiveness.” For 
example, in the peace movement: it is 
probable that if any disarmament or 
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arms control treaties are concluded, 
it will not be out of deference to en- 
lightened public opinion, but because 
governments will have felt such agree- 
ments to be in their national self- 
interest. This is more evident than 
ever when we view the flagrant con- 
tempt shown by both Eastern and West- 
ern powers toward world public opinion 
on nuclear testing. Once again short- 
range political and military objec- 
tives have been placed above the long- 
range welfare of mankind, 

However, if it is true that what 
we are doing in the realm of dissent 
may not "do any goo&" in one sense, it 


will have done immeasurable good in 
another sense. This precisely is my 
thesis: that democracy can be main- 


tained as a vigorous and healthy way 
of political life onl if there are 
those who are continually and actively 
engaging in a process of analysis, 
challenge, criticism, and dissent. And 
no matter on what social issue we as 
concerned students are working--peace, 


. Civil rights, civil liberties, academ- 


ic freedom, migrants' rights, labor 
problems --there are institutions and 
practices in our society which must be 
changed. But the first step must be to 
have these social injustices, politi- 
cal infringements, and economic stric- 
tures denounced, to call these prob- 
lems to the community's attention, to 
prick the public's conscience, to a- 
waken men to the needs of their fellow 
Man. 

Is there a perceptible and valid 
distinction between those who are con- 
cerned and conscientious dissenters 
and those who are simply habitual 
gripers and ne'er-do-well complainers? 
Certainly so, although these two types 
are often conveniently confused in the 
public's awareness so that the dissen- 
ter's message is not taken seriously. 
We have a responsibility to our social 
movements to make clear what the dif- 
ferences are. 

The dissenter is distinguishable 
from the perpetual malcontent in that 
the former usually has a world view, a 
conception of the society toward which 
he is working, and a strong, well-de- 
fined ethical posture; the latter, 
though, is usually just lashing out at 
a society that has never given him an 
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even break. The one has a vision of a 
better order yet to come; the other 
simply moans that the world is a mess. 
One is willing to make sacrifices and 
involve himself; the other is satis- 
fied with merely kicking. The dissen- 
ter represents the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the world's peoples for so- 
cial justice; the griper simply gives 
reactionaries an opportunity to blast 
all dissenters as "nuts" and all pro- 
testers as "beatniks." 

It will take this-country a long 
time to recover--if indeed it ever can 
-- from the pernicious disease that 
swept over this country under the name 
of "McCarthyism." The issue of’ whether 
or not there actually were Communists 
in the government at the time is ir- 
relevant here: What is important is 
that the nation was panicked into 
thinking that the "threat" justified 
practically any counter-measure, no 
matter how undemocratic. Even more 
significant than personal injury to 
innocent people was the kind of atmos- 
phere that enshrouded this country, 
and those attitudes which undermined 
many of our most treasured concepts of 
democracy. The distinctions between 
radical, liberal, progressive, unorth- 
odox, Socialist, Communist, traitor, 
and spy were all but erased. Suspicion 
of creative thinkers and social dis- 
senters was rife. A hysteria and a 
fear were born which have certainly 
not yet died out. Though they have 
perceptibly diminished, they still 
linger on as the legacy to today's 
student dissenters. 

It is difficult to say exactly 
why there is a freer atmosphere for 
dissent today, or why we have been 
able to witness courageous student ac- 
tion such as the Sit-Ins, the anti- 
HUAC demonstrations, the protests a- 
gainst Civil Defense, the movement a- 
gainst the loyalty oaths and disclaim- 
er affidavits in student loans, and 
the swelling ranks of students in 
peace marches, The diminution of Mc- 
Carthyism may be in part attributed 
(without denying a definite upswing of 
"grass-roots McCarthyism")to the lib- 
érals in the adult community who have 
found their voices again, the healing 
influence of time, and a better under- 
standing of the real nature of the 








challenge posed by Communism. But lest 
we become complacent, we must -every 
one of us- become civil libertarians, 
constantly remaining on guard against 
those who equate a search for con- 
structive alternatives with appease- 
ment, see disarmament as surrender, 
try to link negotiation with weakness, 
and attempt to associate creative lib- 
eral thought with dangerous internal 
subversion, 

We can expect to look foolish to 
those "realists" who will point at us 
and snicker because they are the ones 
who know the real score. Some of us 
will be Opposed by parents or school 
administrators who may not only dis- 
agree with us on the issues that we 
are’ acting on, but also resent the 
mere fact that we are acting on things 
of a touchy or controversial nature. 

Let us recall that throughout 
history the dissenters, the radicals, 
the social critics, the reformers, and 
the prophets have never been very pop- 
ular people, In fact, they have been 
perceived to be a direct threat to the 
security and existence of the major- 
ity, precisely because the majority(or 
at least the "power elite"has seen 
its welfare tied up with the status 

uo, and fears that change will endan- 
ger the very foundations of the insti- 
tutions on which society is built. 
Thus, stability has become a major 
value of virtue, and rocking-the-boat 
a major evil. 

So often we are told that we 
should not make objections unless we 
can suggest something better--in other 
words, "Put up or shut up." I emphati- 
cally reject this concept. It isa 
justifiable position to give critical 

nalyses of world situations, without 
aving to feel that in order to do so 
one must have a full-scale, ready-made 
blue-print for alternative patterns 
and policies. One should not have to 
have in hand a convincing plan for a 
utopia before he can feel free to 
point out why present situations are 
ntenable or unjust. I think that it 
s sufficient to assert that construc- 
tive alternatives do exist or must be 
found, This does not, of course, pre- 
clude further work and study. But 
there is a certain function to be 
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served in jolting people out of their 
complacency and shattering their apa- 
thy. People must be shown that their 
present comfort doesn't indicate uni- 


versal and continuing well-being. 


Nor should we be misled, deterred 
or intimidated by those who say that 






“Instead of complaining, you guys 
ought to be ‘doi thing.'" By our 
dissent we @e making a tribution, 
if onl es. If we 


attention 


So long as_ we still have some 
democratic structures, we must not 
forget that our voices, individually 
and collectively, do count, are con- 
sidered, do get some cognizance, and 
do cause people to think, 

Every movement for social change 
began as a minority enterprise, with a 
core at its center of dedicated, out- 
spoken, hardworking idealists who were 
not confined to mere lamentation. I 
am one of those difficult people who 


would go along with the idea that 
there are eternal values of truth, 
justice, love, and r righteousness, 


Idealistically-motivated people are 


willing to act on these principles be- 


cause they feel it is ultimately right 
to do so, not necessarily because they 
feel such action has a good chance of 
being pragmatically "effective." They 
generate an unconquerable moral force 
by acting consistent with justice and 
brotherhood and truth. "Truthful ac- 
tion is the best politics," was a com- 


ment of Gandhi, an effective politi- 
cian; and Jesus of Nazareth declared 
"Blessed are those who have endured 


persecution for righteousness sake, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven(the ultimate 
triumph of love and truth)belongs to 
them." 

Dissent is not only frecessary 
within society as a whole, but must be 
firmly maintained within organizations 
committed to causes of social protest 
and reform. I know that this assertion 
will be challenged by those of a "Uni- 
ted Front" persuasion who claim to be 
against "factionalism." However, it 
seems clear to me that belief in the 
creative function of dynamic democracy 
necessarily entails a willingness to 
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maintain open channels for alternative 
viewpoints within an organization, 
This keeps the Teqdership on its toes 
and awake, and prevents hierarchical 
manipulation of the less politically 
sophisticated members of a social pro- 
test group. If the holder of any one 
opinion ever feels intimidated in his 
organization, it is indicative of the 
fact that such a group's integrity has 
been compromised, and it can no longer 
be an effect 2xal witness to the 







J. develop a de- 

aty. That we stand and 
ghteousness does not mean 
that we necessarily are the embodiment 
of goodness and truth in and of our- 
selves. We obviotsly don't have all 
the answers to all the problems. ve 
often cannot feel those enormous - - 
sures upon people in positions of re- 
sponsibility, which act to limit what 
wuch persons can do and say. This is 
not a world of black-and-white issues 
and easy solutions. We must have a 
genuine sympathy for those who con- 
stantly face dilemmas, and who often 
feel the need to choose between les- 
sers of evils. Nevertheless, we 
must not feel diffident or disrespect 
ful or apologetic for having give 
criticism or offered protest or in 
sisted on change. That issues are com 
plex and solutions not forthcoming i 
absolutely no excuse for our remainin 
silent. 

So long as there are dissenters 
raising issues, making facts known, 
offering challenges to inhuman, irra- 
tional, and, immoral institutions, 
spurring men to thought and action, 
then the democratic process can accom- 
plish socio-political change and re- 
form. But to keep this possibility a- 
live, we must fiercely and fearlessly 
strive to maintain the valuable tradi- 
tion of dissent. 
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At any moment of any day the 
slightest miscalculation can bring 
nuclear war. Rockets are poised at 
a few moments notice. H-bombers are 
continually in the air, radar is 
totally unreliable. Radioactivity 
kills and maims our children. War 
is always imminent. 

To use the vast scheme of mass 
murder, which is being prepared, 
nominally for our protection, but 
in fact for universal extermination 
-is a horror,anabomination. We call 
upon people everywhere to rise a- 
gainst this monstrous tyranny. 

We call upon scientists: to re- 
fuse work on nuclear weapons, We 
call upon workers to 'black'(boy- 
cott) all work connected with them 
and to use their industrial 
strength in the struggle for life. 
We will not tolerate the inciner- 
ation of human beings because gov- 


ernments are occupied with idiot 
matters of prestige. 
--Bertrand 
Russell 
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A PHILOSOPHY 2° AVTiyISM oan nme 


What is the philosophy behind 
activism, and especially student acti- 
vism? Is it merely a reaction to the 
feeling of helplessness and personal 
impotence which pervades our modern 
society? Is it, possibly, the manifes- 
tation of the unconscious anxiety 
seeking an outlet by doing something-- 
anything? Some offer the suggestion 
that it is the awareness of injustice 
and the desire to find workable solu- 
tions. It is all these things. Activ- 
|ism is the personal application of 
ideas and philosophies toward the uni- 
versal goal of bettering the human 
condition. I offer here a few troughts 
on the function of social and politi- 
cal action in trems of the relation of 
the self to the world, 

It is certainly true that our 
world is being torn asunder by multi- 
tudinous forces, most of which are be- 
yond our control, and even our very 
comprehension. The frantic reshaping 
is chaotic and confusing, traumatic 
for the thinking individual. How dif- 
ficult it has become to learn and to 
relate oneself to the world, to find a 
place in it, to decipher a plan, to 
see a purpose. Where is the place of 
values? Where do people turn? Life is 
divorced from ethics, politics from 
life, and the disintegration continues 
unhindered, and unity is never a- 
chieved. The individual rightly feels 


himself lost, and keenly senses his 
personal futility. Where previously 
values seemed to have had influence, 


there now pervades an impression of 
desperation and doubt concerning one's 
functions in life in a society that 
cares not awhit for the value of 
life. Where governments kill and maim 
and poison the air, there can be no 
security, and in our fear, we seek 
comfort in that which will ultimately 
destr,y us. In our mania we appear to 
have Yost even the basic requirements 
for meaningful existence: the ability 


to create and think in_ke DS. 

We confuse sloga «lor and 
formulae for patriotism-"Better Red 
than Dead." Our collective life a- 


chieves meaning in our collective 
longing for a "solution" and "positive 
thinking" means total victory over 
Communism. How Long ago was it that 


some sloganscreamer thought about life 
and death and red and dead? We seri- 
ously wonder about the purposes of the 
exalted leaders who at times seem to 
glory in their power of life and 
death. We wonder if the people who 
won't hesitate to push the little but- 
tons know what life means to others, 
what beauty is, and what great and 
conscientious men have lived and died 
for these thousands of years. We won- 
der about ourselves who allow these 
automatons free rein in ‘deciding the 
delicate balance of world ‘affairs. And 
maybe we have become the automatons. 

If we have-not, then we look out 
and try to grasp a meaning before be- 
ing swamped and rendered helpless in a 
mad world rushing nowhere. It is like 
that universal dream in which one 
finds himself in the middle of a road, 
his legs paralyzed, a car or’ truck 
coming upon him. He can't mave, and 
despite all struggle his legs will not 
work. Slowly the vehicle approaches 
and he wants to shout to passing peo- 
ple, but there is no one to see him... 

The activist must have much the 
same sensation, and must feel the su- 
preme helplessness in the current of 
daily life. The individual is not only 
powerless in stopping the holocaust, 
but his. impotence is total; he comes 
of age: in the realization that he will 
change nothing. He finds himself in 
the dilemna of either resigning him- 
self to the impending doom, thus los- 
ing himself in the sterility of his 
society(becoming an automaton) or try- 
ing to Do Something About It knowing 
that his effect will be minimal and 
insignificant. The temptation is omni- 
present to resign from the Fight, ne- 
gating one's existence aS an indivi- 
dual, becoming the man who cautions 
"student Idealists" that he "has been 
through it all; his efforts have come 
to nought." He thinks by his advice he 
is saving .the other from "hardships 
and misery;' when he is in actualiy 
preventing him from becoming a person, 
from realizing his self. And thus we 
come to the core of the matter. If all 
activism leads finally to futility and 
frustration, why bother?” ~—— 

Because activism is~ the relating 
of the self to — people, itis the 





process of thinking, it is the exper- 
ience of living, of becoming human, of 
achieving human solidarity. It is the 
knowing of one's own limitations and 
capacities, the creation of something 
more than existence. No one has ever 
claimed that life was free from disil- 
lusionment, that frustration was not 
at every turn. But the cure for living 
is not dying. Intellectual and emo- 
tional hibernation is no answer. In 
the infinite sadness of viewing things 
as they are, we must not stop thinking 
afand seeing. The answer to disillusion- 
ent is not retreat and submission to 







‘ration, action, 
is growth --the 
ife. Thi 


and dissent, for this 
rest__is_ less than 
is the most im ant "xey 
ity with man, the abijot 

- This is ac m: the 
at in trying, in thinking, 
in acting from knowledge and convic- 
tion, in loving, one has become human. 
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THE BIG CITIES WOULD OF COURSE, 


FOR UEARS THOSE OF US WHO 
HAVE TOILED IN THE VINEYARDS 
OF SUBURBAN CIVIL DEFENSE 
HAVE BEEN CONCERNED WITH 
THE PROBLEM OF How 10 
MAINTAIN LAW AND ORDER 
FOLLOWING A NUCLEAR ASSAULT. 


BE ANNIHILATED THEREBU 
SIMPLIFYING THEIR CIVIL 
DEFENSE PROBLEMS 

IMHEASURABLU. HOWEVER, 


THERE ARE BOUND TO BE 
COMPLICATIONS. 








HOW CAN OWE TELL A RADIO-ACTIVE 
MOB THAT THEY WOULONT BE HAPPY 
IN OUR Tou? NO, WE CAN ONLY 
PRESERVE OUR WAU OF LIFE BY 
BARRICADING OUR STREETS AND 
RE-DIRECTING ALL MIGRANT 
TRAFFIC TO THE PUBLIC HIGH- 
WAS, AIDING THEM PERHAPS, 
WITH |MPROVED VIRECTIONAL 
SIONS AND FREE ROAD MAPS, 

















he powers that be, but renewed explo-|/}/we die, we 
will never have thought, 
nor empathized 
other than the basest of ways. 
moment of common extinction, 
not have known what man was. 


FOR THOSE OF US IN SUBURBIA 


VPs 


(Jules Feiffer is fond of draw- 


ing his people lying prone while in 
their discussion of world problems, 
One 


of his cartoons depicts two char- 
acters discussing the Neutron Bomb, 
one saying to the other that the Bomb 
kills only humans, leaving buildings 
and machines intact. The second re- 
plies that he is glad he would not be 
hurt.) 
The trouble as I see it is not 
only in the issues of our time, though 
they uproot and destroy and disrupt. 
It is that we are alienated from each 
other by these "issues" and that when 
will not have lived. We 
nor loved, 
with our fel:ow man in 
In our 
we shall 





Peiffer's latest book 
is Boy Girl Boy Girl. 


WE WOULD BE SUBJECT TO 
MASS ONSLAUGHTS OF 
REFUGEES FROM THE CITU. 
WHILE OUR HEARTS , AS 
ALL HEARTS MUST, G0 OUT 
10 THESE victims THEY 
DO P0SE A THREAT 7 
OUR CAREFULLY PLANNED 
PROGRAM. 





BUT WHE) MANS SURVIVAL IS AT iN) SUBURBAN) CIVIL . 
STAKE AE MAU WELL SURRENDER OEFENSE Our MOTTO IS: 
TO THE BASER INSTINCTS. OUR IF YOU CANT GET 
BARRICADES MIGHT HAVE TO BE YOURSELE A RUSSIAN, 
DEFENDED 84 FORCE OF ARMS. Serte FOR. AN 
BUT JUST AS WE ARE WILLING AMERICAN). 
10 60 TO WAR’ TO DEFEUD OUR 
FREEDOM SO WE SHALL BE 
WILLING TO DEFEND WHATS 
LEFT OF IT BY MANNING THE ian 
SUBURBAN BARRICADES ! epeta 
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We failed this past summer to 
help our schools and colleges and uni- 
versities and hence our young people 
and our Nation. 

In a country which this year cel- 
ebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
Land - Grant College Act, which has 
since 1917 enjoyed the benefits of a 
universal system of vocational educa- 
tion through the National Vocational 
Education Acts, and which benefits e- 
normously from the GI bills of 1944 
and 1952--in this country we were de- 
terred by mythical arguments. 

The problems before us are the 
problems of the sixties, but the dia- 
logue was spoken in the rhetoric of 
the twenties. The catch phrases and 
slogans of another era were trumpeted 
across the land, 

The simple truth is that the Fed- 
eral Government has a responsibility 
to do its part to insure that educa- 
tion in America is of the highest 
quality of which we are capable. 

There is nothing new about this 
role; the Federal Government aided ed- 
ucation in the States before the Con- 
stitution was adopted, and it has done 
so ever since, 

"Education," said a distinguished 
United States Senator in 1946, "is 
primarily a State function--but in the 
field of education, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, as in the fields of health, 
relief, and medical care, has a secon- 
dary interest or obligation to see 
that there is a basic floor under 
those essential services for all a- 
dults and children in the United 
States." The Senator was speaking in 
support of a bill he co-sponsered to 


provide Federal grants to the States 
for education, His name was Rob- 
ert Taft. 


For 175 years, Federal aid has 
helped to serve the national interest. 
In proportion to other sources of sup- 
port, the Federal share, of course, 
has always been modest. But the amount 
of dollars has been significant. The 


total of all Federal funds devoted to 
educational activities in 
year 1960 was $2.5 billion. 
The point is, the Federal Govern- 
helping education in 
termed a bid way. 


the fiscal 


ment already is 


what can only be 


“the American €duestors 


by Abraham Ribicoff 
(9 . 


exerpts from his speech: 

When we needed to accommodate more 
students in our colleges and univer- 
sities after World War II, we passed 
the College Housing Act. When the rise 
of sputnik shocked our whole society, 
we passed the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act. In the past three years we 
have seen that the NDEA is a _ strong 
foundation on which we might build, 
Through this act, and through the Na- 
tional Science Foundation's activi- 
ties, we have strengthened our science 
and mathematics teaching in many dif- 
ferent ways. We have seen that we can 
improve the content of our education 
within the rightful boundaries of our 
democratic system and with full regard 
to the individuality of our States. 

In spite of all such logical ar- 
guments, in spite of our critical na- 
tional needs, at a time when our na- 
tional strength and purpose is put to 


the test, some among us refuse to act 
constructively. In fact, one of the 
bitterest ironies of this last sum- 


mer's education fight was this: 

Those legislators who cried 
"wolf" most loudly about Federal con- 
trol changed their tune when it came 
to aid for schools in their own dis- 
tricts. They voted "yes" when it came 
to aid for their schools and "yes" 
even for teachers' salaries. They 
chose to favor a limited number of 
"impacted areas" when in truth our to- 
tal nation is impacted. Every State 
has vast numbers of students who are 
not getting the best education we can 
provide. 

In spite of our need for more 
linguists, more scientists, more ar- 
tists, more and better educated men 
and women of every kind, they assumed 
that it is wrong and unnecessary for 
us to plan together as a Nation. 

This is quite wrong! I challenge 
the assumption that we will always 
muddle through. I believe we have to 


set our sights on what we want and 
firmly resolve to pursue it. In this 
complicated and competitive world 


there is no asset greater than the 
brainpower of our people. 

How often in recent years have 
you heard the complaint that we in 
this country always seem to react to 
what happens elsewhere, rarely initia- 








ting our own moves? I ask you to stop 
and realize that nowhere is this bet- 
ter illustrated than in education. Our 
need to move ahead vigorously in the 
training of scientists, in the teach- 
ing of foreign languages, in the de- 
velopment of more teachers was appar- 
ent throughout the 1950's. 

If our States and communities 
could do the whole job alone, I would 
say to them: "Go to it. Do what needs 
to be done and we in the Federal Gov- 
ernment will applaud your efforts." 
But the States and local governments 
alone cannot do the job of developing 
to the utmost our greatest natural as- 
set, the youth of this Ne ion. 


Now, the other da I had a con- 
ference with the editorial board of a 
large newspaper in this country. I 
said to them that I did not thil 
that there was a commitment by ti - 
merican people to education. The 
tors around that table were shocked. 
They knew they loved education, They 


knew that the intelligent people that 
they talked with loved education, Ti.ey 
were surprised. But, of course, one of 
the greatest mistakes that is made by 
those who deal with public opinion is 
to assume that there flows from two 
cities, New York and Washington, all 
the ideas that are worth while. Ladies 
and gentlemen, the two least repre- 
sentative communities in the United 
States are the City of Washington and 
the City of New York. 

Public opinion is made through 
the branch heads of America. Public o- 
pinion is made in your home towns by 
what is written on the editorial pages 
in the home town newspapers in the 50 
States across the land. 

There I sat as Secretary, watch- 
ing the flow of public opinion, and 
you could count on the fingers of one 
hand the editorial support you receive 
for education across the land. You 
know in your home town how many papers 
there. are that really are interested 
and strongly support education, very, 
very few. 

As the education fight developed, 
the mail was infinitesimal for educa- 
tion, The mail was, "Do something for 
parochial schools," or "Don't do any- 
thing for parochial schools." No one 
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was writing, "Do something for educa- 
tion." 

Are people really interested in 
education? Do they really care? Numer- 
ically 2 or 3 million people do, out 
of a country of 185 million. I don't 
think the people of this country real- 
ly care about education, and I am not 
so’ sure that you really want to do 
anything about it. I am not so sure 
you are ever going to solve the prob- 


lems of education by coming to meet- 
ings such as this. I am not so sure 
that in learned groups, where you all 


believe in education you are going to 
solve some of the problems of educa- 
tion, 

The Rules Committee, by 8-to-7, 
voted against clearing the educational 
bills to the floor, all of thiem,: those 
that were controversial and those that 
were not controversial. One man was 
taking the blame, a man by the name of 
Delaney, The vote was 8 to 7. Three 
Democrats voted with the five Republi- 
cans to hold it back, 

All the wiseacres and all 
people who knew the score knew what I 
should have done, They knew that at 
that time the thing to do was to con- 
demn Mr. Delaney, and condemn the 
Rules Committee and look for a scape- 
goat. It would have been very easy 
then to call Mr, Delaney and the Rules 
Committee names and quit that educa- 
tional fight. But I have been long e- 
nough in politics and long enough in 
government and long enough in the leg- 
islative process to know that nothing 
that is new comes easy. So I set out 
to try to bring together an education- 
al program. I was advised against it. 
But I knew this: That I was going to 
stay in there to try to get an educa- 
tional program through until the last 
bell was rung and until I was bloody 
and laid out on the floor. 

We had a tough fight. I have nev- 
er worked as hard in my life. I gave 
it my energy. I gave it my heart. I 
gave it my brains, I gave it every- 
thing I had, 

After talking with every conceiv- 
able group we came up with a good ed- 
ucational bill. Mr. Delaney agreed 
that he would vote for it in the Rules 
Committee to make an 8-to-7 vote to 


the 








report the bill to the House. 

That was a good program, That 
program was so good that it was in 
many ways even better than some of our 
proposals that had been made original- 
ly. The College Facilities program, 
instead of $300 million in loans, had 
$180 million in grants and $120 mil- 
lion in loans, 

We started with 40,000 scholar- 
ships a year instead of 25,000. We 
changed somewhat the idea of grants to 
our schools.- We would have funds a- 
vailable for 9,000 classrooms out of a 
shortage of 142,000. We would have 
helped schools where there was a pro- 
ven shortage, where there is a lack of 
ability by the community, to make the 
payments where children were being 
taught in. corridors, in basements, in 
double and triple shifts. We were try- 
ing to work out a different method, 
and I think even a better method than 
the original proposal, 

The one measure that couldn't go 
through, the one measure that no one 
would take except the professional ed- 
ucators was one of the measures’ that 
was closet to my heart. This was to do 
something for the teachers. I have al- 
ways felt the key to education is the 
teacher, But there was a solid wall of 
resistance against Federal aid for 
teacher salaries from every group. We 
had worked out a compromise proposal 
that contained practically everything 
in the President's bill with the ex- 
ception of teachers' salaries. Then 
came the extremists. 

Now, did I find you from higher 
education, did I find the NEA, did I 
find the people from vocational educa- 
tion, did I find the people who were 
for the NDEA rally around for an edu- 
cational program and say, let's put it 
through? No, There was a complete lack 
of coordination. Every person in the 
educational .field, every group was 
looking out for a small piece of edu- 
cation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, education 
is a unified process. You start with 
kindergarten; you go through elemen- 
tary and secondary school; and you go 
through colleges and universities. It 
is so important if we are going to do 
the job of education, to do the whole 
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process. It is not a question of edu- 
cation for an elite. This is a demo- 
cracy. In a democracy you seek to de- 
velop to the fullest limit of each man 
and woman his or her individual capa- 
city. 

But these were the things that 
were necessary, and where were you ed- 
ucators? You each in your owncompart- 
ment were looking for your piece of 
the program. None of you educators was 
interested in doing something for edu- 
cation as a whole, 

I know this: It takes:more than 
the President, it takes more than Abe 
Ribicoff to put across an educational 
program. This is a big country. There 
are many States and many Congressmen, 
I look around this room and I think to 
myself: Each person in this room is 
one of the most respected members of 
his community. I know this to be true. 
Everybody admires a college president, 
a college dean, be they Republican or 
Independent or Democrat. I am sure 
that if you picked up your telephone 
and called your Congressman when you 
got back and said to him: "May I see 
you at your office? Or will you come 
over to the campus for lunch?"--None 
of them would refuse you. How many 
people in this room have sat down with 
the Congressmen of your district to 
explain to him why education is impor- 
tant in America? I wouldn't embarrass 
you by asking for a show of hands. I 
am willing to wager that there are not 
5 percent of the people in this room 
who have ever taken time out to talk 
to their Congressmen on the importance 
of education. _ 

You know there is a difference 
between what the Soviet Union is doing 
and what we are doing, and we ought to 
ponder it. The Soviet Union says, "We 
want to develop every bit of talent." 

Young Herman Titov lived in Si- 
beria, 2,200 miles east of Moscow. His 
teachers on the high school level re- 
alized that he was a mathematical and 
scientific genius. They encouraged him 
to go on to higher education. He chose 
aeronautical engineering. The Russian 
government supported hig, realizing 
that it wants to use its young men and 
young women for the benefit of the 
government objectives to make sure 
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that it won't lose any talent. What do 
we do in this country? 

Instead of doing this, we see 
Johnny is growing up next door and we 
say to ourselves, "Johnny is a bright 
boy. Don't worry about Johnny. Johnny 
will get along." Maybe Johnny gets a- 
long and maybe he doesn't get along. 
Maybe Johnny is smart and bright, but 
isn't motivated and is indifferent. 
Maybe he falls in with a group of bad 
companions or maybe Johnny just can't 
afford a higher education. College ed- 
ucation is very expensive, as you 
know. Some 60,000 to 100,000 Johnnies 
and Susies who have the potential lea- 
dership and brain power of our country 
never go to college. because they just 
don't have the money to go on to col- 
lege. 

Can we afford this as a nation? 
I dont think we can. We must make cer- 
tain that no young man or woman of 
this country is denied a college edu- 
cation because of laok of funds, or 
lack of opportunity. We can't assure 
their success. We can't make them 
learn, but they should have the oppor- 
tunity to learn. We must make sure 
that we attract the brightest and most 
able young men and women to the teach- 
ing profession; we must pay them sala- 
ries so they can do the job. 

You can spout your statistics; 
you can say how important education is 
for this country; you can scrounge a- 
round asking your alumni to get some 
additional funds that you do badly 
need, But education has become such a 
big, expensive, national problem that 
unless the Federal Government plays 
the role that the cities and states 
can no longer play by themselves, we 
are gradually going to slip further 
and further behind in the field of ed- 
ucation, Therefore, it becomes impor- 
tant that each and every one of you 
get your own personal commitment for 
education, not only on your campuses, 
but in your own communities, and from 
your own Congressmen. If education is 
important and you believe it is impor- 
tant, the best job that each one of 
you couéd do is to make your own spee- 
ches back at your own hometowns, and 
to make sure that during the months a- 
head you talk earnestly ahd seriously 
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to your Congressmen, You have votes, 
too, and you should explain to your 
representatives why you believe in ed- 
ucation, why it is important, and what 
you believe the rightful Federal role 
to be--if you believe the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a role to play! 

I am convinced that we will have 
an educational program. The President 
isn't a quitter and neither am I. We 
believe in fighting for what we be- 
lieve in. We got licked this past sum- 
mer, We are going to make that fight 
again for a good educational program, 
an educational program based on quali- 
ty, an educational program that has 
meaning and perspective. I hope we 
succeed. If we lose, we will make the 
fight the next year, And if we lose 
the fight next year, we will make the 
year after. But we will keep making 
the fight. 

It takes more than the President 
of the United States of the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
win this fight. It is only going to be 
won if you will accept your share of 
the burdens, too. 


Tom Hayden, long involved in the Civil Rights 


struggle, is a field Secretary for Students for 
a Democratic Society 


David Finke, Junior at Oberlin College is 
national co-chairman of the Student Peace Union 


Abrahmam Ribicoff is a public servant 


‘on Eisen, sovhmore at Oberlin, is Editor of 


the Activist. 


Jules Feiffer is a good man who draws nice 
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(Editor's Note: 
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With this issue, The Activist begins a new department in which 





we shall bring you reviews and commentaries 
consider worth the time it takes to read them. 
be narrowed down to one or two particular fields, 
spectrum of social and politieal criticism. We contend that uninformed activism, 
the mere shouting of preconceived slogans and formulae 
cause. We even go a step further in stating that a cause or goal of any respect 
is unjustifiable, unless it is backed by reason as well as emotion, with as com- 
plete a comprehension of facts and differing opinions as possible. 
have a demorracy without a meaningful choicefrom a variety of sources, so must 


we ever scrutinize our views in new and changing frames of reference. 


a pale 


"My Beliefs and Associations are 
none of the business of this commit- 
tee" is the title of a pamphlet pub- 
lished this year by the Southern Con- 
ference Educational Fund, Inc. ( 822 
Perdido Street, New Orleans 12, La., 
free of charge). The title is taken 
frém a statement made to Rep. Edwin C. 
Willis (D-La.) of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities by Carl Bra- 
den, integrationist leader, and field 
secretary for SCEF. Braden then stated 
that he would refuse to cooperate with 
HUAC because "the question has no pos- 
sible pertinency to any legislation." 

The main purpose of the pamphlet 
is to demonstrate that HUAC and other 
self-styled defenders of "Americanism" 
have served to discredit and slander 
the integration movement in the South. 
Through the committee's indiscriminate 
use of the term "Communist", they have 
in many cases driven supporters away 
from the Movement, ruined the economic 
and social lives of many innocent peo- 
ple, and infringed on the Constitu- 
tional freedoms of all, 

Who are the poeple HUAC chases 
and intimidates? 

"They represent a wide variety 
of political and philosophic 
views. The only thing they have 
in common, perhaps, is that they 
are all to some extent non-con- 
formists living in an age of 
conformity. All have worked in 
some way for some form of social 
change, for an end to the cur- 
rent events in our society--whe 
ther these be segregation, war, 


or economic injustice. Essen- 
tially investigations of the 
type Carl Braden faced in Atlan- 
ta are efforts to crush suc 
movements for change." 

The pamphlet points out that it 
is not surprising that the HUAC pur- 
sues integrationists in its witch- 
hunt. Richard Arens, staff counsel for 
the Committee did remunerative work 
for Wycliffe Draper of New York, a 
millionaire racist engaged in proving 
that Negroes are "genetically infer- 
ior." The Chairman of HUAC, Rep. Fran- 
cis Walter (D-Pa.) "was listed asa 
member of the same Draper committee." 

"With these racists of the Un- 
American Committee, it is not 
surprising that two of its most 
active members are Rep. William 
M. Tuck of Virginia and Rep. Ed- 
win Willis of Louisiana, two of 
the South's most ardent segrega- 
tionists." 

The other main point of "My Be- 
liefs..." is the cogent answering of 
the often-posed question, "if a wit- 
ness has nothing to hide, why does he 
plead the Fifth (or First) Amendment?" 

"Most people of the type subpoe- 
naed by the Un-American Commit- 
tee do not object to stating 
their views in the market place 
of public opinion. In fact, most 
of them are eager to do so, and 
indeed do so stste them every 
day. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between stating your views 
voluntarily in a public forun, 
and being compelled to do so by 


about books and pamphlets that we 
The material we choose will not 
but will encompass the whole 


is detrimental to any 


As we cannot 








a governmental agency. 

«+e why people refuse to answer 
the questions of inquisitorial 
committees is a matter of prin- 
ciple. They feel that the very 
asking of such questions is an 
invasion of basic privacy and 
the real ‘subversion’ of the 
democratic process. 

v..-if he answers questions about 
himself, the next questions are 
about other people --whom he as- 
sociates with, who attended the 
meetings with him..." 

As is well known, both Carl Bra- 
den and Frank Wilkinson are in jail 
now because they refused to answer the 
Committee's probings. Both stood their 
ground in the First Amendment, which 
states: 

"Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble , 
and to petition the government 
for a redress of grievances." 

They contended that since ®ngress 
cannot pass any laws against freedom of 
speech and association, it has no right 
to seek information in those fields -- 
and ostensibly the purpose of Congres- 
sional investigation is to seek infor- 
mation pertaining to legislation... 

Thus we return to the originalre- 
marks: that HUAC and similar organi- 
zations are in business to discredit;to 
defame the proporernts of change(the ex- 
ample in this case being the integratior 
ists). Miss Goldie Watson, a Negro tea- 
cher from Philadelphia, explained that 

"..ethere are many inequities 
that still exist against Negro- 
Americans and unless have the 
right to meet and talk and confer 
and petition the government, there 
is no political freedom fdr us.If 
the First Amendment no longer... 
menas anything, if my right to 
test this amendment is a crime,we 
have reached a terrible state in 
America, .'s: 
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World tensions had reached the sat- 
uration point, and "differences" be- 
tween the two Giants were so aggra- 
vated that both sides were fully mo- 
bilised for the impending war. 

Level £ is the diary of a soldier 
ordere OO feet below ground to a 
shelter society of 500 people. There 
in this new world his sole function 
is to wage total attack on theenemy 
by pressing a combination of sixteen 
buttons on a panel -- when he is so 
ordered by the authorities above. To 
insure maximum safety, there are twin 
sets of buttons, requiring simultan- 
eous activation by two people. 

He begins the diary because there 
is simply nothing else to do, other 
than listen to music and ‘Know Thy 
Level' indoctrinations: 


You are the defenders oftruth 
and justice. Our treacherous enemy las 
gone too far in developing his... 
striking power...A day may come when 
some of you will be commanded to push 
a button, md your fingers will anni - 
hilate the enemy and make victory ours. 


The new society is sterile and per- 
fest in every sense. All needs have 
been looked after, including a com- 
pletely automatic food conveyor and 
kitchen, special plar.ts to produce ox- 
ygen, water from the deepest placepos- 
sible, and an atomin reactor -- all 
designed to work perfectly for 500 po- 
ple and 500 years, Marriages are en - 
couraged by the unseen ‘commanders ‘and 
names are abolished in favor of numer- 
als and letters indicating the indivi- 
duals particular function in the level 
and his marital status. The society is 
secure, self-perpetuating, and sealed 
permanently from the outside. There is 
no way Outescs. 

The purpose of Level 7 is, of wmurse 
borne out. The world is destroyed: war 
by accident. Everything had been ‘fail 
safe' and no human being could launch 
a rocket -- machines and calculators 
were designed to retaliate if they 
sensed nuclear explosions on home ter- 
ritory. So even though the ‘other side 
had launched its rockets by accident , 
there was no preventing counter-launch- 
ing and counter-counter-launching, un- 
til both countries were completely ob- 
literated. 








However, the value of the book is 
not in its story of World's End. That 
has been told before. The significance 
is in the reader's identification with 
the existential situation today. Level 
72 is an eminently successful treatise 
on how such destruction can occur; a 
warning for society to beware of those 
forces in our society, especially the 
military, which is incompetent to deal 
with political situations. The book is 
an indictment against the sheep and 
cave people who live by rationaliza- 
tion and cling to ‘easy solutions"-- 
which Rochwald maintains can end in 
but Finality. The cave, whence emerged 
Man, is the place where Man eventually 
returns to die, for we know that even 
a mile down there is no survival. The 
inhabitants of Level 7 are doomed by 
the radioactivity from a malfunction- 
ing reactor. 

Level + can be criticized on many 
grounds: e overly popular style, the 
simpdification of detail, the Holly- 
wood finish. But more than a master- 
piece of literature (who can refrain 
from occasional melodrama with such a 
topic as this?) this book is the cre- 
ation of an alive and sensitive imagi- 
nation and a deft hand, Its drawbacks 
can be overlooked, and mundane dissec- 
tions would be as tasteless as they 
would be ineffective in criticizing 
this gripping and startling novel.That 
Level 7? is a clarion call is undispu- 

ed, and the author is seeking a reac- 
tion to his efforts. Yet he is saying 
more than "It can happen tomorrow---do 
something:" with a style geared to 
fright. He draws in effective symbol- 
ism-an intelligent image of why it can 
happen tomorrow, and in this prophecy- 
explanation, Level 7 becomes a book to 
be read widely. 
* . . 


FOOTNOTE TO THE ABOVE: 


The New York Times, September 17, 
1961, carried an article in its maga- 
zine section entitled The Men Who Fly 
With the Bomb. While Levers may yet 
be awork of fiction, anda timely 
prophecy, there are many indications 
gleaned from the Times article that 
the prophecy might have arrived, or is 
at least not very far away. Sidney Hy- 








man, the author, writes of the remote 
--Nebraska--Air Force Base Offutt and 
gives a picture of the men there and 
the: Establishment they work and train 
for. 

Discussing the ‘nerve center,' of 
this important SAC base, Hyman tells 
us that: 

"The atmosphere in the Offutt com- 
mand post is Orwellian(!) Three of 
its floors, extending forty-five feet 
below ground, can be sealed off in 
case of an enemy attack and be self- 
sustaining for at least a month," 

The following reminds us vividly of 


the panel of buttons in Level 7: 

"An individual ‘hot-line ong dis- 
tance telephone hook - up, painted 
bright red, can, when pressed by a 
master key alert SAC's entire bomber 
and missle force in seconds." 


In Level 7? the men who push the 
buttons, aunching the missiles are 


able to watch the results of their ef- 
forts on a huge screen. 


"If SAC (ed. note: Not the USA) 
should go to war, the computor would 
record the progress of the strike 


force by means of punched cards. New 
information would be processed auto- 
matically in minimum time, so that SAC 
would have immediate and constant 
knowledge of the status of the strike 


force, and could adjust its war plan 
accordingly." 
However, one of the most frighten- 


ing aspects of the article in its par- 
allel is the description of themen at 


the base, itself. In wcits__ 500 men 
and women live a mile beneath the sur- 
isolated commun- 


face in a completely 
ity whose sole purpose is to destroy 
the enemy when the time should come, 
and then to keep alive the humanrace 

until it is safe to emerge. 

"The members of these combat-ready 
crews form what can only be described 
as a'military priesthood'.The whole of 
their lives -- in and out of uniform-- 


has been subordinated to the demands 
of the alert..." 
In the ‘fictional world' of Rosh- 


wald, even before the Moment comes to 
obliterate the foe, one man goes ‘in- 


sane' and cannot bring himself to kill 
what may be his own family. He refuses 
in the scheme, 


to participate and is 








‘treated’ by the Level's psychologists 
-- the implication being that this was 
the only sane man among men. One re- 
marks on how something ‘seemed to have 
gone out of him when he at last re- 
turned,’ but the narrator of the diary 
unhesitatingly accepts every procedure 
and every order. His is not to ques- 
tion why...the Times puts it this way: 

"They accept the remorseless weed- 
ing out of the misfits and of men'who 
can't take it." They curse, but accept 
the rationale behind the standardiza- 
tion teams that swoop down to detect, 
record, and demand what needs to be 
done...to correct unit performance. 

"There isn't one of us, said a com- 
bat ready member on a runway-alert du- 
ty at this airbase, ‘who isn't person- 
ally committed to keeping the peace 
right her on our runways. But if we 
get the 'Go Code' signal for a nuclear 
strike, not one of us will hesitate. 

"Why should we hesitate?" another 
asked rhetorically. "By the time we 
get the Go signal from the position of 
an airborne alert, our wives and child- 
ren at this airbase will probably be 
dead. So there'd be nothing worth com- 
ing back to anyway." 

crow 
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In his small book (only 179 pages 
of large type) C. Vann Woodward gives 
a concise but surprisingly comprehen- 
sive history of segregation in the 
United States. For Americans who be- 
lieve, as most do, that relations be- 
tween the races in the South have al- 
ways been as they are, it is a great 
revelation to find here that most seg- 
regation and disfranchisement laws did 
not appear until the very end of the 
nineteenth century. This fact in it- 
self is a strong argument against the 
immutability which some claim for the 
futility of the effort to change the 
feelings which lie behind the law. 

Mr. Woodward describes the three 
alternative philosophies of race rela- 
tions which contended with extreme ra- 
cism for the support of the South: 1) 
The conservative philosophy, actually’ 
practiced for a long period, occupied 
a position between the radical egali- 
tarians and the fanatical Negrophobes. 


Until almost 1880 the conservative 
doctrine, that each class in society 
had responsibilities and obligations 


and that the inferior class need not 


- radicalism, 
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be publicly humiliated, was held by 
most Southerners who considered them- 
selves part of the better class of 
whites, and who held most of the poli- 
tical power. 2) The Populists, chief 
exponents of the radical philosophy, 
fancied themselves the supporters of a 
new realism on race, free from both 
the sentimentality of the liberals and 
the paternalism of the conservatives. 
They espoused the theory of equality 
of want and poverty, Negro and poor 
white united against a common oppres- 
sor. They took measures which seem 
drastic for the times, including de- 
nunciation of lynching and complete 
representation for both races. 43)The 
liberal philosophy was quickly and 
thoroughly rejected. All of these as- 
sertions are documented by quotations 
from newspapers, political journals, 
and speeches of the period. Mr. Wood- 
ward does not attempt to imply that a 
golden age of race relations followed 
the Reconstruction -- certainly there 
were great gaps between speeches and 
practices -- but he does indicate that 
harsh racial policies were not always 
the rule. 

The ascension of racist policies 
was not so much due to their increase 
in prominence and popularity, but to 
the weakening of those forces which 
had hitherto checked them, There was a 
simulataneous decline of the three re- 
straining forces: Northern liberalism, 
Southern conservatism, and Southern 
I can but mention here 
that Mr. Woodward examines thoroughly 
the cause and effects of all three in 
the bitter struggle between conserva- 
tives and radicals in the eighteen- 
nineties and the severe measures need- 
ed to bring the warring factions to- 
gether again accomplished finally un- 
der the banner of white supremecy. 
Disfranchisement, segregation, and ra- 
cial violence followed An encompassing 
body of laws evolved; though practices 
anticipated and exceeded the laws. 

This complex of customs continued 
to proliferate until the nineteen- 
thirties, when tension eased somewhat 
as the whole country struggled in the 
Depression, 

Suddenly, ten years later, the 
criticism and suasion which the North 


had conspicuously been withholding 
descended upon the South and the South 
began to shift. The reasons--both ide- 








ological and impersonal -- and the 
forces at work will long be in dis- 
pute. Mr. Woodward discusses at length 
and recounts some of the gains made by 
the opponents of segregation. 

Yet despite the civil rights leg- 
islation which has been enacted and 
the historic decisions which have been 
made by the Supreme Court, segregation 
remains quite strong in many areas. 
The final part of the book, although 
its conclusions are tentative and its 
directions at times, unclear, is most 
valuable. Mr. Woodward asseses obsta- 
cles and hopeful signs for the future 
progress of integration. Citing paral- 
lels and differences between condi- 
tions at the time of the first Recon- 
struction and present-day conditions , 
the "New Reconstruction", he concludes 
that although neither self-righteous 
pushiness on the part of Northern re- 
formers nor excessive optimism has a 
place, the second Reconstruction pro- 
mises changes more lasting than those 
of the First. 

Mr. Woodward is both very thor- 
ough and very fair, neither excoria- 
ting the South exclusively nor excus- 
ing it, and has produced a book well 
worth the time of anyone interested in 
historical or present-day race rela- 
tions. 
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JETTERS 


To the Eaitor: 


The Emergency Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee is contemplating the possibil- 
ity of a legislative conference on 
pending civil liberties legidlation, 
( inclusing the expected request in 
January for another third of a mil- 
lion dollars for the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee.) It would 
be in Washington, D.C. on Saturday, 
January 6th. Those students inter- 
ested in attending an all-day session 
in Washington should communicate with 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Commit- 
tee at 421 Seventh Avenue, New York 
1, New York. 


Clark Foreman-Director 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee 
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Tom Hayden, field secretary of the Students for a Democratic 
Soczety 46 beaten in McComb, Mississippiess 
' = | 





MISSISSIPPI vs. CIVIL RIGHTS © VENTURE Special Report by Tom Hayden 


"Time and day-té-day life go on in McComb, though the reading 
public has found fresh amusements in the news pages. The turning away 
is unfortwmate, though to be expected = after all, they ask, what 
is rare about racial strife? We value life in relative, not abso- 
lute, terms and much more every day in places around the world than 
in a little Mississippi town," 


The violent events in this 'little Mississippi towm' and the 
attendant courage and determination of those seeking to exerci se 
theiz right to vote has a meaning for us all. Tom Hayden, direct- 
ly concerned sith the struggle in McComb, describes the situation 
in a VENTURE Special Report. 


VENTURE wil). present controversial articles, It seeks pro - 
vocative answer, to perplexing questions about values, longrange 
goalie, the integration of social issues and the contimity of the 
student moverent. VENTURE will attempt to articulate the ideals 
of the democratic Left and to relate these values to the rapidly 
changing present. VENTURE will fulf&ll the definition of its 
names "to dare to advance or put forwards to expose to criticise, 
as an opinion." 


VENTURE...c/o SDS, 112 East 19th Street, New York 3, New York 




































Cassandra 
(Pragment of a Greek Tragedy) 


«secure, no-one used to listen to Cassandra. 

Apollo gave her that sharp tongue of hers, 

They say, but when she wouldn't sleep with him 

He made it so that no one would believe her. 

Now, anyone can see she's not all there, - 

I'1i grant you that, but still there's lots of truth 
In what she says. Why just the other day, 

You should have heard, she really blasted Priam 

For letting us get in this crazy war. 

She said a lot of things about the Greeks 

And how the gods were always of their side 

Since Paris took that bribe. That's true, of course, 
But look. what he got. I'd do the same, ; 

And so would you. I don't much like the war, 

But iff we gave the Greeks back Helen now 

They'd think that Troy was losing ground, or something. 
Still, it can do you good to hear Cassandra 

When she gets mad at Hector and those boys. 

She knows a lot about what's going on. 

Hector even said he's proud of her 

For speaking up. I guess he knows his business, 

Or else he wouldn't be so sure we'll win; 

But don't say we don't listen to Cassandra 

When every day she's in the market place 

And people all around to watch her speak. 

I think we're very fair, considering. 























- - Barbara Gerson 
(Vassar College) 
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cern the Campus: 
acedemic freedom 
(the Speaker Ban) 
student govern- 
ment, social rules, 
‘in loco parentis,' 
and teacher-stu- 
dent relationships. 
We need writers 

on these and other 
topics, We invite 
knowledgeable stu- 
dents, professors, 
and others con- 
cerned with the 
acedemic world 

to submit their 
material, Thank 
you -- JE 
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